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FEDERATION PROGRAM FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 


(Several members were asked by the Bulletin to give their ideas 
on what the Methodist Federation for Social Service should be, 
and undertake to do during the quadrennium 1944-47. Five 
articles are printed herewith. Others will appear in the November 
issue. The series is commended to the thoughtful attention and 
study of all our members. Discussion is invited. Let us have 
your comments.) 


AS A PASTOR SEES THE PROGRAM 
Morgan Williams * 


That we live in “one world” is being driven home by 
the world-wide social hurricane which is sweeping aside all 
would-be barriers and is exposing us as well as all other 
peoples to the gaze of the whole world. This basie fact 
creates an entirely new setting for the work of the Church. 
In the light of this present world hour there are doubtless 
wide differences of opinion as to what should be the pro- 
gram of the Methodist Federation. However, it is only 
as we get our ideas presented that their adequacy or 
inadequacy becomes apparent. 

Despite the hurricane, the primary task of the Federation 
is still essentially that of education. In my opinion it should 
be an organized group of ministers and laymen who will 
insist upon keeping the Church stabbed awake concerning 
social issues. This has been, is, and should continue to be 
the chief function of the Federation. There are three words 
which might be used in a repetitive manner to indicate the 
Federation’s task—educate, educate, educate—with respect 
to eritical social problems. The Federation, as I see it, is 
not primarily a group of reformers. It is a group of edu- 
cators with ultimate social reform as a goal; but the 
achievement of reformation is the task of the leadership of 
the Church and the State. 

The real danger which besets all of us living in these 
kaleidoscopic days is that we may fail to discern the real 
issues; that we may give attention and allegiance to outworn, 
or at least by-passed, factors and forces; that with the very 
best intentions we may ally ourselves with negative and 
destructive elements in our society. It is at this point that 
guidance is needed. Who better than the Methodist Fed- 
eration of Social Service could give leadership to a large 
and growing group of ministers and laymen who are honestly 
questing for answers in the field of social, interracial, 
industrial, and international problems. 

_ As I see the program of the Federation it is not its 
business to take sides, although at times this may be neces- 
ary, but it is its business to clarify the issues, to reveal 
the facts, to keep everlastingly before the Church the major 
social goals, and to show how these goals have in reality 
the texture of the Kingdom of God. — : 
If the Federation of Social Service in Methodism today 
san do for the coming generation what this same organiza- 
tion did for my generation beginning in 1908, it will, add a 
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ificently constructive contribution to the flow of life, 


Federation must discover and vivify the great social problems 
of today and tomorrow and keep pushing them into the 
thinking and experience of the laity and ministry of the 
Church. 

To provide this program will not demand a large staff, 
but it will call for a few highly trained workers, plus the 
man who will conceive and direct this stimulus for the 
Church in the heart of this twentieth century. 


METHODIST WOMEN NEED THE FEDERATION 
Thelma Stevens * 


The history of the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
reveals conclusively that the organization has always 
launched out ahead and dared to present needs and facts 
that were sometimes “ taboo ” and usually not very popular 
with the general church constituency. The unofficial status 
of the organization made certain things of this nature pos- 
sible, while at the same time limiting the scope of its influ- 
ence to those groups who were in a “ receptive mood.” The 
need for the same pioneer spirit exists today, but there 
should be ways ,in this new day to make wider and more 
effective use of plans and programs stemming from the 
Federation. Social action agencies within the framework 
of the Methodist Church need the stimulation and “push” 
that the Federation can provide if adequately financed and 
staffed. The Department of Christian Social Relations and 
Local Church Activities of the Woman’s Division can greatly 


increase its services to Methodist women and the Church. 


at large if some of the following services can be forthcoming 
during this quadrennium from the Methodist Federation. 

(1) In the field of legislation—lIf a staff member of the 
Methodist Federation could spend some time in Washington 
regularly and be responsible for making available to inter- 
ested agencies of the Methodist Church information on 
important social legislation, a more constructive and timely 
influence could be wielded by Methodist groups Factual 
information, evaluation of legislative measures, and strategic 
methods of action might well be interrelated in such a 
service. 

(2) Research in areas of major social tension.—The 
Methodist Federation of Social Service has pioneered for 
many years in areas of tension where the Church as a 
whole has been very slow to project practical programs. 
Facts and methods of action should continue to be made 
available for the wider use of church groups as greater 
concerns are developed for significant tension areas. The 
Federation can render an unlimited service to Methodists 
by gleaning facts relating to such needs and interpreting 
them in terms of church responsibility. These should be 
used extensively by Methodist women and other groups as 
basic study and action material. A research specialist, with 
a conscience for building a community-centered church pro- 
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gram, could visit special tension spots and get firsthand 
information that would present needs. Such tensions might 
relate to organized labor, fair employment, housing, health, 
racial discriminatory practices, educational opportunities and 
democracy, conscientious objectors and freedom of religious 
conviction, and other matters generally interpreted in terms 
of taboos, prejudices, and long standing social patterns. 

(3) Special educational programs.—In following through 
some of the needs discovered by the research specialist, the 
Federation might well initiate seminars or special confer- 
ences related to a major problem in areas where they are 
most needed, enlisting the Department of Christian Social 
Relations and Local Church Activities and other official 
agencies of the Church in a cooperative program, thereby 
insuring larger participation. 

(4) Evaluation of non-church social action agencies.— 
There is great need today for a sane evaluation of non- 
church social action agencies in all sections of the country. 
The war has produced scores of such agencies, and the 
postwar period bids fair to increase the number. A sifting 
of such groups, in order that the Church may make effective 
use of worthwhile programs and materials, would help 
greatly. The Department of Christian Social Relations and 
Loeal Church Activities needs such a service. 

(5) Increased participation of women in the Federation.— 
The Methodist Federation needs to reach more women on 
both a Conference and local level, and thereby -increase 
the effectiveness of its program. Great care should be 
taken not to make a “play” for women members but to 
interpret the challenge to the Church in terms of the total 
group on a basis of equality that will include lay men 
and women, youth, and ministers. 


A CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Charles Hart * 


The Methodist Federation for Social Service should exist 
to create a fellowship for those followers of Christ who are 
concerned about the future of ciyilization and the Kingdom 
of God. Only as a fellowship can the Federation best enable 
its members to meet the impending social crisis. 

Humanity is now moving into an entirely new age of 
social organization. Most of our church members do not 
- realize this. Nor do they analyze the forces which have 
' brought one era to a close and now bring another to birth. 
In this change cherished spiritual and human values are 
hanging in the balance. They may be submerged in another 
of history’s dark ages dominated by materialistic and secular 
power. . 

Undoubtedly the church will be tremendously affected by 
the events of these next decades. What, for example, shall 
be the fate of freedom of religion? This freedom is the 
very air our souls must breathe. Yet it is the object of 
constant bickering in the current diplomatic scene. 
present jockeying for position between Stalin and the Pope 
for a place of preferment in Europe we view with alarm, 
knowing that neither are concerned in the slightest about 
true freedom of religion. 

Or one might look at present threats to freedom of the 
pulpit. In the vast majority of our churches this is not 
even professed. Where professed it often means only 
the freedom to preach what the congregation wants to hear. 

Another such problem is the injustice of the present treat- 
ment of the conscientious objector under the Civilian Public 
Service program. So shallow is the average popular con- 
ception of freedom of conscience that the plight of the 
“(€.0.” is unnoticed by most members of the church. 

In addition to these there are a great many other issues 
_ which the church must face squarely. For example, the 
‘present gulf between our church and labor, and the Oriental 
and darker races, is not to be overlooked except with peril. 

Protestantism generally is unaware of this as another evi- 
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dence of the increasing stratification of society—a most 
serious barrier to the brotherhood of man. Catholicism 
and Communism are not so ignorant. What is the Methodist 
Church to do about such matters? 

As we face these issues many of us feel the need of a 
fellowship to help us think clearly and act courageously. 
With hope we look to the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service that it may be the answer to our need. 

What should be the characteristics of the kind of fellow- 
ship that we are looking for? First, it must be active. 
The members must meet, talk and act together. Conference 
study groups and seminars should be organized throughout 
the country. The Federation should publish the findings 
of these and the major convictions of its members. It 
should work to discover ways of action appropriate for 
church groups. 

Second, the policies of the Federation should be demo- 
cratically determined. There will be a wide variation of 
conviction among the members who come from both the 
ministry and the laity, from country and city, from farms, 
factories, offices, industrial management, and the professions. 
But all should be considered and represented in planning 
the program of the Federation. 

Finally, the Federation should be specifically church cen- 
tered. We must keep always in mind the fact that the 
Federation is composed of members of the church. It is 
not a political party, nor a trade union, nor an educational 
institution, but a fellowship whose interest is centered in 
the church. 

All of this most emphatically does not mean that the 
Federation should be vague or indefinite in its statement 
of conviction. Never has it been more clear that humanity 
can live only in accordance with Christian principles of 
social righteousness. Other ways lead to destruction. The 
alternatives should be placed clearly before us. 

Neither do I mean that the Federation should be less 
forthright in facing opposition. Many peopte within and 
without the church are openly challenging all that we stand 
for. We must face the future realizing that the forces of 
reaction may grow stronger. To face such forces effectively 
like-minded Methodists alive to the vital, tremendously 
significant social issues of our day need an active organized 
fellowship such as the Federation ean be made to be. 
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a continuous analysis of the experiences through which they 
and their fellow citizens have to pass, and by calling them 
to the action required in particular situations by the 
principles in which they believe. mae ; - 

This analysis and action has to proceed from and be 
guided by certain basie facts and factors: 

The fascist—that is, the anti-democrati¢—possibilities in 
capitalist democracy have not yet made their full bid for 
power. 

They will develop their maximum strength when the final 
demonstration of the inability of the profit-seeking economy 
to meet post-war needs appears. 

This will happen not long after the shooting ends if 
those who conceal either their ignorance or their monopo- 
listie designs under the slogan of “ free enterprise” sueceed 
in preventing adequate planning for re-conversion and 
rehabilitation. 

The only procedure now practicable which will prevent 
this is a democratic form of state capitalism. A bureau- 
cratic-plutocratic form leads to fascism by a longer road 
than the breakdown and chaos which will follow the political 
victory of the “free enterprise,” “maintain competition ” 
section of big business. A democratic form of state capi- 
talism means cooperation between public enterprise, big 
business, and small business, including farming. It means 
that public enterprise has to be the leading and guiding 
partner, able to check the monopolistic tendencies of big 
business and the anarchic tendencies of small business. Only 
so can the down curve of the business cycle, and the fascist 
developments it stimulates, be checked. 

This two-fold menace has to be met by national political 
action at the points of post-war planning, national and 
international, and particularly in the handling of our own 
re-conversion and re-employment problem. It has also to 
be met wherever local fascist tendencies, and the economic 
happenings that stimulate them, appear. Witness the wide- 
spread development of anti-semitism, the race-labor trouble 
in Philadelphia, the growing demand in Detroit that Negroes 
be discharged first. The concrete analysis of the underlying 
situation will lead to the correct action on these issues. 
The action will strengthen, continue, and where necessary 
modify and improve the analysis. 

Our task then is the constant promotion of the needed 
combination of analysis and action, in our local groups 
and nationally, in both cases in cooperation with like- 
minded groups in other denominations. It is especially 
necessary to enlarge our local group discussions by drawing 
in socially minded lay men and women and youth. This 
requires both more initiative by our local members and by 
a properly staffed and supported national office as the pro- 
moting, coordinating center. Surely all those who are 
seekers for a more Christian social order, including those 
not yet sure of the way to it, will support this work which, 
in the nature of the case, as the experience of other denomi- 
_ nations shows, cannot be done by an official agency, no 
- matter how progressive its staff. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM OUTLINE 
Alson J. Smith * 

(1) Philosophy.—First of all, the program of the Fed- 

eration must have an undergirding philosophy. It must 
exalt and validate the Christian ethie in action looking 
towards the building of the Kingdom of God on earth. It 
must be in the stream of Christian reform tradition. It must 
not be, and should not permit itself to be misinterpreted as 
being, outside of that tradition. == : 
(2) The program in general.—The program, it seems to 
me, should have three general facets: (a) Education, imple- 
mentation for which would come through the. Bulletin; 
through the creation of a Speaker’s Bureau; through special 
bulletins on timely subjects as they arise, perhaps mimeo- 
graphed, and with specifie recommendations for action; and 
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through articles in the church and secular press and addresses 
by the members of the staff of the Federation. (b) Organi- 
zation, which would include the setting up of MFSS units 
or branches in all Annual Conferences and in theological 
seminaries, as well as in local churches where that is possible. 
These units would be the action arm of the Federation in 
the local churches, Conferences, and seminaries. They would 
also be the basis of the Federation’s financial support. In 
addition to an Executive Secretary there should also be 
provision for a Secretary of Women’s Work, to work with 
the Woman’s Society for Christian Service, and a Secretary 
for Youth Work, to cooperate with both the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship and the Young Adult Fellowship. (ce) 
Action, which would take many forms as occasion demands, 
but would specifically cooperate with such organizations as 
the United Christian Council for Democracy, the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, and the Commission on World Peace 
in promoting conferences in Annual Conferences and states. 
The Federation should seek participation in local Labor 
Councils (as has been done in New Haven), and should 
exert pressure in Washington and in state legislatures for 
or against legislation. 

(3) The program in particular—The program should 
center around at least seven points, and probably others 
which will become apparent: 

(a) Active effort in behalf of international organization 
of the world for peace, a militant follow-up on the Bishop’s 
Crusade, and vigorous opposition to isolationism in any of 
its devious forms. In this area of activity the Federation 
should cooperate with the Commission on World Peace. 
Churechwide education is needed to promote understanding 
of the aims and methods of the Soviet Union, the aspira- 
tions and efforts of the people of India for freedom, and 
social and political movements in China and other nations. 

(b) The maintenance of civil liberties through active coop- 
eration with the Civil Liberties Union, and through bringing 
the influence of the local church and Annual Conferences to 
bear upon situations in which civil liberties are being 
violated. 

(c) The exténsion of democracy, both political and eco- 
nomic, involving support for democracy in other countries— 
Mexico, Spain, Jugo-Slavia, China, and other nations; oppo- 
sition to cartels; and extension of the Bill of Rights to 
certain permanently blacked-out areas of our own country 
like Imperial Valley and the sharecropper country. 

(d) Opposition to racial discrimination. This involves 
support of the Negro’s right to vote and a federal anti- 
lynching law; abolition of the poll tax; and opposition to 
anti-semitism and Coughlinism. 

(e) Protection and extension of labor’s rights. The right 
to free organization, full employment, collective bargaining; 
and opposition to the deceptive propaganda of “ free 
enterprise.” 

(f) Advocacy of consumers’ rights. Assistance in the 
building of the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement; opposi- 
tion to inflation; support of price control, and other activities 
in the interest of consumers. 

(g) Advocacy of a new approach to the problem of 
alcoholism. This involves cooperation with the Research 
Council on Problems of Alcohol, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and independent action. I believe such an emphasis would 
interest new people in the program of the Federation. 

(4) Why a separate organization—The proposed program 
would differ from the program of the Board of Education 
in two respects: its militancy, and its immediacy. We do 
not have time to trust entirely to the long, slow educative 
process. We must supplement it with immediate, vigorous 
action aimed to influence men and events now. The race 


between education and disaster has already been lost. We 


must admit the loss and begin the rebuilding, undergirding 
education for the World of Tomorow with the kind of offens- 
ive-defensive action which alone can levee the foundations 


of the World of Tomorrow against the flood-tides of disaster 
_ today. | oe: 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE GROUPS REPORT PROGRESS 


The effort to provide a minimum Federation budget of 
$10,000 per year for the 1944-47 quadrennium is well under 
way. Groups of Federation members in thirteen of the 
larger Annual Conferences have agreed to undertake the 
raising of quotas of $500 each. Individuals or groups in 
some of the smaller Conferences are attempting smaller 
amounts. Many Conferences are yet to be heard from. 

Following the decisive action of the Kansas City member- 
ship meeting the Ad Interim Committee, as reported in the 
June SoctaL QuESTIONS BULLETIN, launched an aggressive 
financial canvass. The result thus far has been most encour- 
aging. If doubt remained in anyone’s mind after reading 
the replies to the membership poll published in successive 
issues of the BuLLeTiIn, the unanimity of the response to 
the appeal of the Ad Interim Committee from deeply con- 
cerned ministers and laymen would surely have dissipated it. 
The substance of many letters: The Federation must con- 
tinue; at is more needed now than ever before; support can 
be found for a greatly expanded program. 

Meanwhile summer—the most difficult season of the year 
for any kind of promotional effort—intervened. The period 
from July 15 to September 10 marked a pronounced lull. 
But vacations are now over. Church activities are again at 
full tide. Correspondence from Conference groups is again 
coming in. If we all do our. best the canvass can be largely 
completed within a few weeks. 

Summarized reports from Conferences follow: 


NORTHEAST OHIO CONFERENCE: Alva I. Cox 
writes, ‘“ We have plans to follow through on our $500 pledge 
for the Federation of Social Service.” TT. F. Alexander, 
Treasurer of the Conference Commission, under date of 
September 12 reports: Herewith a list of fifty-eight mem- 
bership pledges thus far in; total $176. There is much 
to do yet. More is forthcoming. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE: Arthur Hopkinson, 
president Conference Federation I pledge my word the 
New England Conference will come through on our promise 
to be one of the first of the Conferences to guarantee $500 
for four consecutive years. There has been some delay but 
you need not fear.” 

NEWARK CONFERENCE: Eugene L. Smith reporting 
under date of September 14,—“ Plans are being made for a 
canvass of all Conference members. A group of twenty men 
has been formed to carry through.” 

ILLINOIS CONFERENCE: Morgan Williams, vice presi- 
dent of the Conference Federation—“Action was taken by 
our group at our Conference meeting approving an attempted 
quota of $500. We will do all we can to raise it. We are 
surely in the midst of tumultuous days, and few are aware 
of how desperate they are. 0 
must be kept intact and moving ahead.” 


OHIO CONFERENCE: John Clark Williams, president 
of the Conference Commission on Social Service. Final 
report has not yet come in. Pledges have been received for 
more than $200 and a group of deeply interested Federation 
members are continuing the canvass. This great Conference 
can be relied upon to more than meet its $500 quota. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE: Eaden Davis, secretary of 
the Conference Federation. The cause was presented at a 
Federation meeting during the Conference session. Approval 
was expressed of the Conference quota plan. Response to 
date: members 10; pledges $107. 

DETROIT CONFERENCE: Mervyn M. Morse, secretary, 
Conference Social Action Fellowship. Canvass toward $500 
quota begun at meeting held during the Conference session. 
A leader has been designated for each District to follow up. 


Total to date: members 23; pledges $146. 


ROCK RIVER CONFERENCE: Ray Bond, chairman; 
Warren N. Clark, vice chairman; Esther Bjornberg, treas- 
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urer, of the Conference branch. Miss Bjornberg has been 
carrying on an active canvass of the Conference membership 
and a selected list of lay men and women since early June, 
writing many personal letters and following up with post 
cards. Rock River’s total to date is: members 53; pledges 
$438. The Conference has a long record of faithful support 
of the Federation, and can be counted on to do its share 
during this quadrennium. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA-ARIZONA CONFERENCE: 
James Edwin Dunning, president, “The matter of more 
adequate support for the Federation was taken up at a 
meeting of the Conference branch during the session of the 
Annual Conference. I am sure we can underwrite $500 per 
year, as a minimum, for the quadrennium.” Total to date: 
members 59; pledges $348. 

NEW YORK CONFERENCE: George M. Cordner, 
Donald T. Keil, chairmen; Paul B. Billings, secretary, Con- 
ference branch of the_Federation. The branch organization 
has pledged $500 per year for the quadrennium. Some sub- 
scriptions were made at the Federation dinner during the 
Conference session. Follow-up canvass is under way. Total 
to date: members 29; pledges $172. 

NEW YORK EAST CONFERENCE: J. George Butler, 
chairman; W. W. Reid, secretary, Social Service Committee. 
“Approved a.goal of $1,000 for the Federation for this year. 
District and sub-district leaders will be in charge of the 
canvass.” 

GENESEE CONFERENCE: Earl L. Winters, chairman; 
Robert Horton, vice chairman; Ensworth Reisner, secretary; 
Bradford G. Webster, membership chairman. ‘“ You may 
safely say that Genesee Conference will make an honest effort 
to raise the $500 quota. We are going ahead on faith and 
with renewed courage. We are traveling and climbing.” 
Total to date: members 32; pledges $66. 

NEBRASKA CONFERENCE: Mary C. Hyde reporting, 
“The Conference Federation met on September 8. W. B. 
Waltmire, chairman; Lloyd C. Rising, vice chairman; and 
Mrs. Mary C. Hyde, secretary, were re-elected. Gilbert M. 
Cox addressed the Federation on ‘Trends in a Christian 
Social Order.’ Motion was adopted that the Conference 
group undertake to raise a quota of $500 for Federation 
support. The meeting was necessarily much hurried beeause 
of the morning session of the Annual Conference having run 
much overtime.” 

ERIE CONFERENCE: Irwin R. Beiler reporting, “ The 
new president of our Conference Federation is Macklyn 
Lindstrom; the secretary-treasurer, Owen Shields. They 
have returns from our recent meeting and will send them in 
soon. Erie Conference can hardly undertake a $500 quota 
but should manage a somewhat smaller amount. The social 
situation in the Conference has been improving steadily in 
recent years.” 

NORTHWEST IOWA CONFERENCE: Dr. Ruth F. ~ 
Wolcott, chairman; H. J. Bane, secretary-treasurer, of Con- ~ 
ference Federation. A meeting of Federation members was _ 
held at Spirit Lake the first week of August during the ‘ 
Bible Conference, twenty-four in attendance. The group 
voted to accept a_quota of $300 per year for the quadren- 
nium, with a possibility of pushing it up to $350. ‘‘They — 
approved a membership of $5 as a minimum and several _ 
propose to contribute $30. each. A meeting is to be held 
during the Conference session and we are planning on a 
large attendance.” mt oa Pek 
: MONTANA CONFERENCE: M. J. Wilcox, president; 
Ellen H. Rose, secretary-treasurer, of the Conference branch. 
Subscriptions toward a quota of $200 were made at the 
Conference session; follow-up canvass is in process. To 
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date: members 33; pledges $102.50. 
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THE CRISIS OF OUR SECULAR CULTURE 


_ “The way of peace they know not; and there 
is no justice in their goings: they have made 
them crooked paths. . . . Therefore is justice 
far from us, neither doth righteousness overtake 
us: we look for light, but behold, darkness; for 
brightness, but we walk in obscurity. We grope 
for the wall like the blind; yea, we grope as 
they that have no eyes: we stumble at noonday 
as in the twilight ... as for our iniquities, we 
know them: transgressing*and denying Jeho- 
vah, . . . speaking oppression and revolt, con- 
celving and uttering from the heart words of 
falsehood. ... And justice is turned away back- 
ward, and righteousness standeth afar off; for 
truth is fallen in the street, and uprightness 
cannot enter. ... And Jehovah saw it, and it 
displeased him that there was no justice.’— 
Isaiah. 


Among thoughtful people throughout the Western World 
the conviction steadily deepens that the end of the second 
World War will bring no solution to ills that for more 
than a generation increasingly have plagued society. Com- 
ing events in the shape of enormous unsolved problems 
already cast their shadow before. Certainty grows that 
within our own nation as in Europe and the Orient these 
uncured ills menace social, economic, and political stability, 
and threaten to intensify the chaotic conditions amidst which 
humanity in recent years has blindly groped its way. 

The substance of this statement has been voiced many 
times under various circumstances by many different persons. 
Philosophers, scientists, sociologists, theologians, statesmen, 
and practical men of affairs—both in our own country and 
in Great Britain—all have sought to deliver their souls by 
challenging declarations to this same effect. It is unneces- 
sary here to multiply words in substantiation of this fact. 
Parallel statements have been made by scores of eminent 
men in public addresses and in outstanding books, all familiar 
to men of open and awakened minds. 

Of this profound crisis many Christians are keenly aware. 
Just as in-a crucial day in Israel’s history the injustice 
and iniquities which threatened the nation’s life, foretelling 
its inevitable doom, were clear as day to the eyes of the 
prophets, so today the disregard and persistent violation 
of the moral law which undergirds and seeks to perpetuate 


modern industrialism lies open and revealed to the vision 


of prophetic religion. 

But the sad and tragic fact is that in general the Christian 
Church is an unawakened Church. The plight of the Church 
is that it is set in the midst of a secular culture the true 
nature of which it does not discern. It has for so long 
a time lived and measurably prospered within an unChristian 
social order that it does not recognize it for what it is. 
For the most part organized Christianity and its institu- 
tions are materially nurtured by the ill-gotten gains of a 
system that in its central motivation and many of its 
prevalent practices is, as Bishop Gore declared, “in pro- 
found revolt against the central law of Christian morality: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’” In much of 
its thinking and of its preaching the Church has been 
conditioned by the source and method of its material support. 
Its dependence upon the system seems so nearly complete 


that many of its ministers do not have the courage openly 
and forthrightly to denounce the inherent contradictions to 
-pasie principles of the Christian Gospel which they dimly 
perceive. Others, inwardly oppressed by clear consciousness 
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of the conflict and not lacking in courage, remain silent 
because they perceive no alternative by which the Church 
can continue to live. 

What confidence today endures that World War II as 
it is now being waged in the final stage of its Western 
phase is in any real sense a moral crusade for a new 
world order? It is a war to erush Hitlerism but its leaders 
seem increasingly prone utterly to ignore the underlying 
causes out of which Nazism and Fascism sprang. Power 
polities again rears its ugly head. Colonial imperialism 
seems destined to continue. A lone voice among the leaders— 
that of Chiang Kai-shek—speaks out against the struggle 
for colonies and the old colonialism. Dependence for keeping 
the peace, it seems apparent, is to be placed upon naked 
foree undergirded by peace-time conscription. The war will 
close, as it began, and its settlements will be effected, with 
the secular culture of which it is the ripe fruit in no slightest 
degree changed. Already the form of a third World War 
begins to take shape. 

It is against this sombre background that the need for 
a greatly strengthened Federation for Social Service is 
to be seen. In every Conference of the Methodist Church 
there are ministers and laymen who discern the nature of 
the present crisis, courageously analyse its causes, and speak 
out fearlessly against them. But they constitute a minority 
and their number greatly needs to be increased. They need, 
moreover, both within the Conferences and within the Church 
at large, a free, informal, but closely-knit fellowship in 
which they can find clarification and strengthening of their 
convictions, ethical inspiration, and a source of continuous 
information and mutual counsel. Just such a fellowship, 
the need for which in recent months has become more than 
ever apparent, the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
now seeks to become. 


WANTED! TEN THOUSAND METHODISTS! 


Ten thousand—no less, bound together in an unofficial, 
informal fellowship by a holy compact to give themselves 
without reserve to the regeneration of our pagan society. 
The Methodist Federation of Social Service probably at 
no time within its thirty-eight years has numbered in its 
membership more than five thousand persons. At the close 
of 1943 its roll of active members had on it only a few 
more than two thousand. And this in a Church that claims 
between seven and eight million. Many new members have 
joined the fellowship since June. Every week brings new 
recruits from the ranks cf youth, laymen and women, and 
pastors. Recruiting must go on until we have no less than 
ten thousand members, as a minimum number. 

Who among us doubts that this growth in our fellowship 
is possible? United Methodism now has in the United States 
alone 103 Annual Conferences. Ten thousand Federation 
members means only an average of approximately one hun- 
dred persons to a Conference. Already some Conferences 
have more than that number and their membership may 
readily be doubled. Some other Conferences at present 
have a very small nucleus of members but these small 
groups can increase their number if they will undertake 
to do so. Where is the Conference so lacking in social 
concern and the sense of need of more vital Christian fellow- 
ship organized around the insights and purposes of truly 
prophetic religion that there cannot be found within its 
bounds as many as twenty-five youth, twenty-five laymen, 
twenty-five women, and twenty-five ministers who will gladly 
become members of the Federation? as 

In every Conference let recruiting begin and be carried 
forward until this goal is reached. Let members send to 
the office the names and addresses of persons who should 
be interested in the fellowship and we will join our efforts 
with yours to enlist them. : 
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SOCIAL ISSUES IN TODAY’S WORLD 


ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 
IRRESPONSIBILITY IN CONGRESS.—Loud have been 


the complaints in recent months from certain of its members 
that Congress is not regarded with proper respect by the 
public. How ean it be otherwise when majorities in both 
houses act with such irresponsibility as was shown—to cite 
one example only—by both houses in amendments to price 
control emasculating the Price Control Act and making 
effective enforcement practically impossible? The Bankhead 
amendment passed by the Senate will result in consumers 
paying probably 350 million more a year for textile products ; 
the Disney amendment passed by the House will result in 
hundreds of millions increase in cost of petroleum products ; 
rent control was weakened by an amendment authorizing 
OPA to grant increases if landlords ean show “hardships ” 
from increased costs; defendants in civil suits have been 
enabled to plead that their violations are not “ willful” and 
to delay legal action ad infinitum. All this in the face of 
growing inflationary trends. The worst inflation of the first 
World War occurred after the Armistice. As consumers 
more and more suffer from inflation they will know—if they 
have kept track of how congressmen voted on price control— 
whom to thank for their plight. 

THE ACID TEST.—Voters concerned for the continuance 
and extension of social welfare legislation and uncertain how 
to vote in the coming election will do well to keep in mind 
during the weeks of increasing campaign oratory that politi- 
cal platforms and candidates’ speeches afford little indication 
of what may be expected in improved legislation in the years 
immediately ahead. > Past political history proves that cam- 
paign promises can be easily and quickly forgotten. Much 
more reliable guidance may be gained by a study of the 
sources of support of and opposition to significant social 
legislation—both that enacted and that defeated. For ex- 
ample, take the present session of Congress, not overlooking 
the “unholy alliance” of economic Tories of both major 
parties. Who were the individuals and what was their 
affiliation who all but accomplished the liquidation of HOLC 
which has saved thousands of small homes within recent 
years and is still needed? Who defeated the appropriation 
for the extension of the rural electrification program? The 
proposal to create a more effective system of unemployment 
insurance? The proposal to set up systematic vocational 
training and job placement for war workers? And other 
progressive social measures? 


ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT 
PLAIN SPEAKING FROM AN UNEXPECTED 


SOURCE.—‘ Maintenance of employment is the principal 
single economic objective that will have to be achieved if ~ 


the existing economic system is to survive. It epitomizes 
most of the other economic aims that have to be accom- 
plished.” From what radical, visionary source do these 
words come? Believe it or not, from none other than a 
recent issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin—an article 
signed by two members of the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board. The article con- 
tinues, “ The choice is between high production, high employ- 
ment and general prosperity—and falling production, serious 
unemployment, and widespread misery and danger to our 
institutions.” But here again no attempt is made to sug- 
gest how the necessary goal of national output is to be 
achieved. 

The Case of the Cotton Textile Workers—wWhile the 
profits of the textile industry sail along at twice the pre-war 
rate (an average of more than $400,000 for 1942 and 1943 
as compared with $212,000 in 1941), and a congressional 
majority cheerfully votes an amendment to price control 
that will add a probable $350,000 to the yearly income of 


the industry, cotton textile workers, five hundred thousand 


“ 
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attended in spite of difficulties imposed by war 


in number, continue to receive a sub-standard income. Here 
is a summary of their case: (1) In comparison with some 
other wage rates such as meat packing, 92¢ per hour; steel 
mills, $1.15; ship-building, $1.32, cotton textile workers aver- 
aged in December 1943, 59.4¢ per hour. (2) In the same 
month the average work week was 41.7 hours as against 
a national average in manufacturing of 45 hours. (3) In 
1940, when the present war boom began, average weekly 
earnings were $15.18. By December 1943 earnings had 
risen to $24.18 a week, as compared with $44.68 for all 
manufacturing industries together. In the South textile 
workers are earning only slightly more than in 1920: the 
exact figures—1920, $22.56; 1943, $23.16. The case is much 
more fully presented in “Half a Million Forgotten People— 
the Story of the Cotton Textile Workers.” Copies supplied 
free by the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 15 
Union Square, New York. 


ON THE CHURCH AND LABOR FRONT 


DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCHES SPONSOR RELIGION 
AND LABOR COUNCIL.— Organized in the spring of 1943, 
the Religion and Labor Council of Dayton, Ohio, has held 
several public forums, put on radio programs, sponsored a 
Labor Sunday mass meeting in a public park, and main- 
tained regular monthly sessions for the discussion of mutual 
problems. Originally composed of eleven representatives of 
organized labor (A. F. of L. and C. I. O.) and eleven 
members of the clergy (Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant) it 
recently announced its readiness to expand its membership. 
The Council thus states its aim: “ An organization of those 
members of organized religion and organized labor who 
desire fellowship and a greater understanding of all that 
makes for justice, brotherhood, and the common good.” 

LOOK FORWARD, AMERICA! Nearly as many per- 
sons as live in Arizona or New Hampshire are engaged in 
the labor-union leadership of America. The rank and file 
of union officials are as little known to most of us as are 
the rank and file of Arizona and New Hampshire residents. 
The labor movement of America is the sum of about forty 
thousand local unions in your community and in mine. A 
“Joeal ” will have about ten officials, paid and unpaid. 
Some four hundred thousand men and a limited number 
of women operate unionism’s daily business. They collect 
dues, pay bills, negotiate contracts, assign men to jobs, con- 
duct meetings. Their efforts have helped employers get 
contracts, improve processes, and meet financial emergencies. 
Union officials . . . call on the sick, raise money for the 
community chest and the Red Cross, promote savings stamps 
and bonds and civilian defense. One of their number wrote 
in the Atlantic Monthly: “The business manager of a local 
union, far from resembling a racketeer, is a teacher, and 
even at times like a parish priest looking after his flock.” 
Progressive union leaders can tell the story of union action 
that is 5 per cent concerned with disputes and _ strikes, 
95 per cent with cooperation and labor peace. ...In a 
recent year unions in America paid more than twenty million 
dollars in benefits. These met emergencies caused by illness, 
unemployment and death. The union commonly accounts 
to members for every cent of income and outgo, and it is 
the custom for such reports to be audited by impartial 
accountants. - Bonding companies gladly protect unions 
against shortages in their accounts having found their 
officers excellent risks—Bert. H. Davis, in the Classmate 
September 3, 1944. ~ eee a 

“PHILADELPHIA CHARTER.”—A significant docu- 
ment, sneginet and pointed, is the “ Philadelphia Charter”— 
the declaration of aims and purposes of the International 
Labor Organization, unanimously adopted at its twenty-sixth — 
General Conference held in Philadelphia in May of this year, ; 
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October, 1944 


by delegates from 43 nations. The fundamental principles 
on which the organization is based are declared to be: 
(1) Labor is not a commodity; (2) freedom of expres- 
sion and of association are essential to sustained progress ; 
(3) poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere; (4) the war against want requires to be carried 
on with unrelenting vigor within each nation, and by con- 
tinuous and concerted international effort in which the repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of governments, join with them’in free discussion 
and democratic decision with a view to the promotion of the 
common welfare.” The Charter declares that lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based on social justice, and 
affirms that all human beings, irrespective of race, creed, or 
sex, have the right to pursue both their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in conditions of freedom 
and dignity, economic security and equal opportunity. The 
Charter as a whole is a document with which church mem- 
bers everywhere should be made acquainted by pastors and 
lay leaders. Copies may be obtained free on application to 
the Washington Branch, International Labor Office, 734 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


ON THE COOPERATIVE FRONT 


COOPERATIVES GROW IN LATIN AMERICA.—Ten 
Latin American republics have stimulated the organization 
and growth of cooperatives by legislation to promote their 
interests. Argentina this year reports 618 cooperatives with 
334,000 members. In Colombia 196 cooperatives serve a 
membership of 43,700. Two years ago, in 1942, Brazil 
had 1,200 cooperative societies and the number is steadily 
increasing. A strong cooperative movement is under way 
in Mexico. 

COOPERATIVE PURCHASES A WISCONSIN VIL- 
LAGE.—tThe unincorporated village of Burkhardt, Wiscon- 
sin (pop. 53), together with nearly 140 acres of farm land 
was purchased in July by the Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale. The property as a whole ineludes, in addition to the 
farm land, a feed mill and elevator, nine residences, an old 
store, and miscellaneous buildings. The residences include 
a huge 18-room house of hand-hewed stone and native oak 
built shortly after the Civil War, which offers excellent 
facilities for a cooperative training school. Acquisition of 
the village opens the way for the development of a model 
cooperative community. 

COOPERATIVES IN WAR RELOCATION CENTERS. 
—Consumer cooperatives in ten relocation centers report 
purchases for members during 1943 totaling $7,643,291, with 
net savings of $997,165. All of the capital for operation 
for the cooperatives came from the evacuees and from 
earnings. They are entirely membership owned. They 
handle groceries, clothing, candy and drugs, and operate 
movies, barber shops, and beauty parlors. Of 92,451 resi- 
- dents in the centers, 40,720 are cooperative members. Where 
ean this record be excelled? 


THE FEDERATION MAILBAG 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed is my signed eard. I sent $5 in Janu- 
ary and will send another $5 within six months or sooner. 
I believe in the Federation. God bless you—Aldena Cram 
Geer, Minnesota. 


Dear Sirs: We two joined the Federation some years ago 
because of our enthusiasm over the Buuetin. . . . We are 
not Methodists and there are no Federation members in 
the Methodist Church in our town. But .we-like the 
Federation and believe it has done and can do good work. 

_, . Financially we are worse off than before the war... 
ut if you continue, we will send in a ButLeTin membership 
ledge. . . Eleanor Stevenson and Ruth Erickson. 
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Dear Brothers: I retired at Rock River Conference in 
June. The Federation must go on. It is great work for 
God. I enclose herewith three dollars. I wish I could pay 
a thousand dollars. God give us suecess in this great 
work.—Arthur H. Smith. 


Sirs: The officers of the Federation have resigned. The 
organization is not authorized by General Conference. Why 
don’t you quit? General Conference has been evidently try- 
ing for years to head off your influence. Now is a good 
time to close out—Amos EH. Griffith, Iowa-Des Moines 
Conference. 


Dear Sir: I’m impressed with the June edition of Soc1aL 
QuEsSTIONS BULLETIN. ... The coming years will be interest- 
ing to say the least, and I’m glad the MFSS is going to do 
something as it has in the past, and perhaps some things 
it has not. done heretofore—Gross W. Alexander, New 
Mexico Conference. 


Dear Sirs: I am a Presbyterian, but am first for any 
organization formed to improve social conditions. Keep up 
the good work. The most recent BULLETIN was particularly 
inviting. Could you assemble a select mailing list, irre- 
spective of actual subscriptions, as a means of getting this 
information where it will do the most good—educational 
good?—L. R. Parmelee, Arkansas. 


Dear Sirs: Go ahead with the Federation as you have, 
if possible. I do not understand how your group fails in 
support. I am shocked by it—particularly since I am a 
Jew.—Oscar S. Rosner, New York. 


Dear Friends: I am in Egypt on the staff of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration so cannot 
look forward to attending meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in the near future... . I am anxious that the Fed- 
eration shall go forward. It should not be too difficult to 
finance with the right man in charge. . . . This is a great 
experience. Have spent some time in refugee camps and 
am now getting organized for the job ahead... . Let us 
pray that political forces will not swallow up a great 
humanitarian movement. . . . Keep things alive on the 
Home Front.—Edgar M. Wahlberg, UNRRA_ A.P.O. 787, 
U. §. Legation, Care Postmaster, New York. 


Dear Sirs: I want to say that the Federation has been 
making a vital contribution on the left of that Protestantism 
which was born of a social movement. Our Church may 
tend to forget this factor if some group such as the Fed- 
eration does not continually inject burning contemporary 
social problems into the foreground. Even the present 
group of us can double our giving, if necessary to maintain 
our independent social action. organization and insure to 
the Church the studies and findings that have been coming 
in the SociaL QUESTIONS BULLETIN. It is a needed antidote 
for the capitalistic propaganda which constantly fills the 
daily and weekly papers—M. J. Wileox, Montana 
Conference. 


Dear Brothers: Enclosed find my pledge card and check. 


I have been convinced by the slow but democratic processes 


of the membership poll and assemblying of various opinions. 
I had expressed my personal view that an official organi- 
zation, is needed. Perhaps it will come in another quad- 
rennium. There remains much spade work to be done. I 
am more than doubling the amount that I agreed to send 
as a minimum... . My interest in the Federation goes back 


to a Cazenovia Epworth League Institute about 1916-17. 


when Grace Scribner. gave a course in Social Service... . 
I wish the promotional effort great suecess.—Bradford G. 
Webster, Genesee Conference. eases 
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CONFERENCE COMMISSIONS 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Reports and Activities 


Fad Justice and World Society, Laurence Stapleton (The Uni- 
NORTHEAST OHIO CONFERENCE Commission has , 4 ociety, ) 
elected a chairman for each District responsible for organiz- versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, $2.00). The 


‘ r is i 3 i °j tion 
: ane —~ inisters and laymen. author is chiefly concerned with the primary ques 
ing Diatrel group of qoneead miners and leymes; hether Danette, ag ite coneived today reais th 
: cr eee - ‘ me a cen revolutionary ideal of fraternity. Do its philosophical pre- 
tion for the year, undertaking special projects within its revolutionary | fn 
ae A songereliee wane meeting i Pioraiod for January FAA: air ee a Cares fe ns lanai 
: Safad sa anke resent a report. aw for all mankind? so, what kind of law, i 
at which each Distt group is asked to preset 4 Zeport, a eptable by what inherent logit i 
(1) Statasand heel: (2) Race Relations: (3) World vigorously dissents from the conclusions of the present-day 
Order; (4) The Methodist Church and the ‘Gouscientions apostles of “historicism” and endeavors to vindicate the 
Objector; (5) Industrial and Economie Problems; (6) Social democratic faith in justice as a basis for a world ine E 
Service; (7) The Church and Social Action; (8) General The book is reasonable, scholarly, and convincing. It shou 
Problema sachona juvenile delinquency, rural economic reassure and lend new heart to disillusioned liberals. The 
PablemesMaleoheleearablin ‘ author is associate professor of English at Bryn Mawr where 
: 2 a as he participates in conducting a seminar in the theory and 
practice of democracy-- 
; : The Church and Industrial Relations, Report of the 
FO eal ceeientyrcekinnn aren ee a Seam Dep ee on pie s ae 
‘ erian 
uvinmissions, committees, and societies. The report of the oe ae Tf *S: A (Depeeeien:, of aha al E paate inet 
~ Social Service Committee for 1944 was a a ce ae Action, Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon Build- 
ae opie eng Seca wie se hic ing, Philadelphia. For study, in limited numbers, free). 
i ) the vey. he ante of the Aceh Un her nese Unique in several ways, this rep.-1 is of great significance 
Bae é ry ac the ey wid oe Catortanately pact both because of its content and because of its approval by 
ae eeeetca by * oe entargeiae! a kindsosaperne the General Assembly. It represents the result of two 
AG Sele By f t ; perenne toes years’ study and conference on the part of sixteen church- 
collectivism. By free enterprise we mean treedom men, of whom thirteen were lay men and women—eight 


group of twenty or two thousand to form a cooperative; divided equally between management dnd organized labor. 
freedom for farmers from restrictive tariffs benefiting limited It declares organized labor to be “in many ways the most 


industries; freedom for unions to organize and bargain; free- challenging social movement in the country ”; further, “that 
dom for individuals to begin production of patented inven- any approach by a group of church people to industrial 


tions when such ‘patents are used to curb production by — yelations must be one of repentence and searching of heart 
monopolies; freedom for the people to run government 


b mb aae5 and conscience. . . . The Church has been content to leave 
plants; freedom for the government to be reimbursed lor — ynguestioned certain traditional and outmoded assumptions 
the tremendous capital outlays made in the heavy industries and practices in the economic order . . . too often in its pre- 
during wartime—in a word, freedom for vigorous competi = Vailing social attitude, as in so much of its membership, 
tion between government owned, consumer owned, and it-is middle and upper elass. . . . To youth it has often 


privately owned industry, and for industrial growth to meet failed to provide a dynamic for social advance comparable 


our human needs.” : to that which they have found in the labor movement.” The 
.. . Under “the strategy of the Church” the report said: report has sections on (1) outstanding issues; (2) spiritual 
“The Church must present the truth, expose half-truths and and ethical resources and insights of the Christian Church; 


propaganda, and extend aid to victims of aggression and (3) responsibilities and contributions of the labor move- 
tyranny, imperialism and fascism. ... The Church must see ment; (4) tests of a Christian economie order; and (5) an 
to it that the Four Freedoms extend to the Negroes, Jews, important series of recommendations for church action. 
and other minority groups who are discriminated against. ; 
Equal rights in employment, education, recreation, and YOUR FINAL COPY? 


medical care are the simple demands of justice.” a If your membership subscription, or BULLETIN subserip- 


tion, has not been paid since October 1, 1941, this will be 
the last issue of the Socra, QuEsTIONS BULLETIN you will 
DETROIT CONFERENCE has within its geographical  "eceive. We dislike exceedingly to remove the name of 
area eight Negro Methodist churches affiliated with the hee fail subseriber from our list but obviously members 
Lexington Conference of the Central Jurisdiction. A Con- OL Roe d pret 8 Ps pam eee ea eenlupied on aoe 2 
ference youth group initiated a proposal to invite the eight ; load dag 
Negro churches to unite with the Detroit Conference. The 
proposal, in the form of a resolution, was brought to the 


Conference floor in connection with the report of the Com- Social Questions 

mittee on Moral and Social Reform. Following explanation . SS 
that concurrent action would be necessary by both the BULLETIN Es 4 
Detroit and Lexington Conferences and that, since juris- Issued monthly, except July, August and September = 
dictional boundary lines are involved, General Conference This issue edited by“Wade Crawford Barclay a 
approval would be necessary, the resolution was adopted The METHODIST FEDERATION = 
with only one dissenting vote. Note that this action origi- for SOCIAL SERVICE 


nated with and was carried through to its conclusion by SS ec, , (Unofficial) . 
Detroit Conference youth—a significant example of a young 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, + 
people’s social action project! (Report sent in by bi ores as ae class matter October 9, 1941, at the Postoffice — 
Federation youth member Florence Jackson. ) Skee ee ae es a 2 pasos <eta 
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